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The American Folk-Lore Society: 

Eighth Annual Meeting, 55; report of 
Council, 55; of Treasurer, 57; papers 
read, 58 ; officers, 337 ; honorary members, 
339; life members, 339; annual members, 
339; libraries subscribing, 344; subscrib- 
ers to Publication Fund, 346. 

Animals in folk-lore and myth: 

Badger, 103; bear, 5, 35, 41; beaver, 
103; bird, 9; caribou, 103; cat, 77; 
chicken, 277; cock, 108; deer, 5; dog, 
37, 79 101, 175, 189; duck, 103; eagle, 
189; fisher, 41; fox, 111; frog, 4; heifer, 
240; jay, 5; lemming, 112; loon, 103; 
lynx, 4; mountain-goat, 36, 47; mouse, 
3; muskrat, 103; porcupine, 5, 43; rab- 
bit, 278; rat, 288; serpent, 9, 104, 188, 
280; spider, 9, 98, 99; stag, 314, 319; 
swan, 299; tiger, 283; toad, 79; turkey, 
277 ; weasel, 103. 


Backus, E. M.: 

Negro hymns from Georgia, 116, 202, 

264; Negro song from Georgia, 216. 
Beauchamp, W. M., The New Religion of 
the Iroquois : 

Early ingrafting of Christian ideas, 169; 
career of Ga-ne-o-di-yo, 169; his vision, 
170; his ethics, 171; rules concerning 
marriage, 172; hospitality, treatment of 
sickness, payment of medicine-men, 173; 
worship in forenoon only, mourning, as- 
ceticism, 174; simplicity of observances, 
directions for feasts, 175; Three Sisters, 
the corn, beans, and pumpkin, four an- 
gels, 177; journeys to Heaven and Hell, 
178; land question, 179; religious coun- 
cils, influence diminishing, 18o. 

Beings, Imaginary : 

Banshee, 77; cannibals, 44; demons, 
2; fairies, 282; Four Persons, Iroquois, 
177, 180; giants, Ts’ets’a’ut, 43; thun- 
ders, 176; Three Sisters, Iroquois, 177 ; 
Water-demon, 47. 

Bell, R., The History of the Che-che-puy- 
ew-tis ; a Legend of the Northern Crees: 

Territory of tribe, etymology of name 
of hero, 1; the ruler and adviser of bea- 

vers, 2; babe adopted by mouse, but 


discovered by elder brother, and taken 
home to wigwam of father, 3; boys per- 
secuted by father, whom they kill, 4; 
hero leaves brother, tries various mates, 
5; marries a beaver, 6; teaches beavers 
how to build more safely, 7 ; eats by mis- 
take flesh of beaver-wife, and is turned 
into a beaver, 8. 
Bergen, Fanny D., Popular American Plant- 
Names, V., 49-54; VI., 143-148. 
Boas, F., Eskimo Tales and Songs : 
Continued from vol. ii., 123, and vol. 
vii., 45, 109: (1) A story, (2) song of an 
Adla, 109; (3) about the Térngit, (4) 
song of a fox, (5) song about salmon, (6) 
Owl and Snowbird, 110; (7) Owl and 
Lemming, (8) Lemming and Fox, 111; 
(9) the Lemming says, 112; (10) song of 
a man who is waiting for a seal to rise, 
(11) Oxaitoqg’s song, 113; (12) summer 
song, I14. 
Boas, F., Traditions of the Ts’ets‘a’ut, II.: 
(10) The great snowfall: Two couples 
of children alone remain from a village, 
are covered by snow, but become ances- 
tors of present generations, 35; (11) The 
children of the dog: Woman gives birth 
to dogs, who become children by laying 
aside their skins, 37; comparative note, 
39; (12) The Stars: Girls who wish 
stars for husbands are taken to heaven 
and return to earth, 39; comparative 
note, 42; (13) The Beaver and the Porcu- 
pine, 43; (14) Tsiifa: Giant who befriends 
a youth, 43; (15) The Xiidélé: cannibals 
half dog and half man, 44; (16) Alama 
T’sat’a D’aga, 47; (17) Adada: Canni- 
bal water-monsters, 47 ; (18) The Meteor, 
48; (19) The Fisher: fishers appear to 
hunters as pretty girls, 48. 
Bolton, H. C., More Counting-out Rhymes: 
Counting-out rhymes of children, 313; 
Bohemian, Pensobscot, 314; Hungarian, 
315; Croatian, Spanish, Italian, 316; 
French, Dutch, 317; German, 318; Eng- 
lish, 319. 
Books Reviewed : 
Alcover, A. M. A., Aplech de rondayes 
mallorquines, 251; Alger, A. L., in In- 
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dance, Iroquois, 175; Thanksgiving 
dance, 175; turtle dance, 175. 
Days and Festivals : 

Feast of Lanterns, Japanese, 244; New 
Year, Mexican, 274; Feast of Star 
Weaver, Japanese, 245. ) 

Dramatization, in ritual, 190. 
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dian tents, 329; Beauquier, C., Blason 
populaire de Franche-Comté, 253; Bower, 
H. M., Elevation and procession of the 
Ceri at Gubbio, 332; Brinton, D. G., 
Maria Candelaria, 252; Brinton, D. G., 
The myths of the New World, 164; 
Duine, F., Légendes péruviennes, 250; 
Matthews, W., Navaho legends, 162; 
Mooney, J., The Ghost-dance religion, 
248; Nutt, A., Celtic doctrine of re-birth, 
330; O'Neill, J., The Night of the Gods, 
167; Owen, M. A., The daughter of 


Fewkes, J. W., The Sacrificial Element in 
Hopi Worship: 
Form taken by primitive feeling of wor- 
ship, 187; Tusayan religion developed 
Alouette, 250; Sébillot, P., Petite légende from congeries of small family religions, 
dorée, 252; Wilson, T., The Swastika, 188; worship of deceased ancestors, 188 ; 
166. each family preserves its secret rites, 
188; human sacrifice survives only in 
legends, 189; rabbit hunts perhaps sur- 
vival of animal sacrifices, 189, threefold 


Ceremonies and Customs: 
Brotherhood, 282; child-bearing, 24; 


circumcision, 26; councils, 180; funeral, 
33; growth, 78, 275; initiation, 26; liba- 
tion, 271; marriage, 77, 157, 171; nam- 
ing, 24; sacrificial, 187, 197; study of, 


257- 
Chamberlain, A. F., In Memoriam: Hora- 
tio Hale : 

Early career, 60; professional life, 61 ; 
studies, 62; bibliography of his works, 
63- 

Chamberlain, A. F., The Mythology and 
Folk-lore of Invention : 

Sense of mystery with regard to inven- 
tions, 89; ingenuity of primitive peoples, 
go; inventions assigned to supernatural 
sources, 91; the term “God's country,” 
94; Polynesian opinion that arts are 
derived from the underworld, 95; myth 
of the origin of fire, 97; imitation of ani- 
mals, 98; influence of woman, 100. 


method of representing supernatural be- 
ings, 190; legend of sacrifice to Plumed 
Serpent, 190; idols only symbolic, 191 ; 
Tusayan figurines called dolls, 192; feed- 
ing stone image of War God, 194 ; throw- 
ing stones on heaps, 195; sacrifice in 
making the new fire, 195; prayer-sticks 
as sacrificial objects, 196; placing packet 
of meal on pahos, 198 ; offering of food 
before feast, 199; corn paho, 200; per- 
formance of rites the main thing, 200; 
no supreme chief or deity, 201. 


Figures and symbols: 


Circle, 9; cross, 10; disk, 9; swastika, 
9, 20; sun-symbols, 9; triskele, 9, 11. 


Folk-Lore Scrap-Book : 


A Voodoo festival near New Orleans, 
76; superstition relating to crossed fea- 
thers, 76; the Choctaw game of Achah- 
pih, H. S. Halbert, 155; two ghost- 


Chamberlain, A. F., Record of American stories from Virginia, 240. 
Folk-Lore, 67-75, 149-154, 233-239- 

Charms and incantations, 78, 277. 

Chatelain, H., African Folk-Life : 


African conditions, 21; villages, 23; 


Great Spirit, 174. 


Hagar, Stansbury, Weather and the Sea- 


childbirth and infancy, 24; pastimes of 
children, 26; tribal physiognomy, 26; 
initiation of boys and girls, 27; lot of 
African women, 28; occupations of men, 
29; musical instruments and dancing, 30; 
adoption of carnival, 31; injuries from 
insects called jiggers, 31; trials for witch- 
craft, capital punishment, 32; treatment 
of slaves, funeral rites, 33; visiting lower 
world, arrangement of graves, 33; cor- 
rupting influences of civilization, 34. 


Dances : 
African, 30; dead feast, Iroquois, 174 ; 
fire-dance, Mexican, 269; New Year’s 


sons in Micmac Mythology : 

Glooscap as solar hero, Coolpujot as 
ruler of the seasons, 101; Glooscap as in- 
carnation of Coolpujot, 102; connection 
between seasons and shadows cast by 
trees, 103; association of four dogs with 
seasons, 103; tree as symbol of time in 
Indian mythology, 104; use of legends to 
make weather, 104; Micmac thunder le- 
gends, 104; weather proverbs, 105. 


Indian Tribes : 


Arickaree, 261; Aztec, 265; Choctaw, 
155; Cree, 1; Hopi, 187; Huron, 244; 
Iroquois, 169; Micmac, 101; Navaho, 
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162, 260; Ts’ets’a’ut, 35; Tusayan, 187. 
See also Record of American Folk-Lore. 


Journals, indexed, 87, 254. 


Landis, E. B., Korean Folk-Tales : 

I. The envious brother, 282; II. The 
sesamum merchant, 285; III. The bold 
man and the timid one, 287; IV. The 
cowardly magistrate, 270. 

Local Meetings and Other Notices : 

Annual Meeting of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, 1897, 81, 246, 326; Balti- 
more Branch, Report of Proceedings from 
April, 1896, to April, 1897, 156; Boston 
Branch, 81; Cambridge Branch, 82 ; Cin- 
cinnati Branch, 82, 160, 327; Harvard 
Folk-Lore Club, 85, 327; Montreal, 83; 
Washington, 84; Summer Meeting of 
the American Folk-Lore Society at De- 
troit, August to, 1897, 156; Philafrican 
Liberators’ League, 85; Folk-Lore at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
at Detroit, 161, 246; Folk-Lore at the 
Meeting of the British Association at 
Toronto, August 18-25, 247. 

Lucier, Mrs. V. A., Mexican Superstitions 
relating to Maternity, 108. 

Lucier, Mrs. V. A., “ Offrenda” on All- 
Souls’ Day in Mexico, 106-7. 


Magic and Witchcraft, 32, 76, 241, 277, 280. 
Matthews, W., The Study of Ceremony : 
Science of ceremony possible, 257 ; de- 

ficiency of information, 258; esoteric cul- 
tus, 259; sacredness of secrets, 260; cere- 
monies of Arickarees, 261; continuance 
of other tribal ceremonies, 262; Free- 
masonry, 263; name for science, 263. 

Medicine, popular, 78, 173. 

Music, African, 28, 30. 

Music, noted, 186. 


Nature, Phenomena of : 

Earth, 271; earthquake, 277; eclipse, 
278 ; fire, 97, 269; four directions, 10, 103; 
rainbow, 104; seasons, 102; stars, 284; 
sun, 101; thunder, 104. 

Newell, W. W., The Legend of the Holy 
Grail : 

I. The Perceval of Crestien. This 
poem the origin of the cycle, 117; analy- 
sis of the work, 118; childhood of the 
hero, 119; love tale, 120; third part oc- 
cupied with ethical problems, 120; ety- 
mology of word Grail, 123; sacred char- 
acter assigned to the grail, 124; mention 


of such vessel probably accidental, 125; 
root of story in ridicule of Welshmen, 
125; recommendation of silence, 126; 
proverbial philosophy of this sort ancient, 
128; composition founded on elements 
from many sources, 130; parallel in the 
legend of Barlaam and Josaphat, 131 ; 
survival of jest against Welshmen in 
American nursery literature, 132; notes, 
133. II. Joseph of Arimathza, poem by 
Robert de Boron, 217 ; purpose of author 
obscure, 221; suggestion furnished by 
apocryphal narratives, 221; relation to 
Honorius of Autun, 222; Grail of Robert 
the cup of the sacrament, 224; explana- 
tion of Grail as vessel from which the 
apostles ate, 226; date of the work, 227 ; 
Merlin, attributed to Robert de Boron, 
229; notes, 231. III. Continuators of 
Crestien, first continuator, 299; second 
continuator, 303; Mennecier, Gerbert, 
305; MS. of Berne, Prologue, 306; Per- 
ceval of Didot MS., 307 ; Pellesvaus, 309; 
notes, 311. 
Notes and Queries: 

Certain Canadian superstitions, A. M. 
Leeson, 76; Folk-medicine among Penn- 
sylvania Germans, E. G. White, 78; The 
tale of the wild cat, a child’s game, M. 
G. Early, 80; The St. Kitts miracle play, 
W. W. N., 81; Negro conjuring and 
tricking, J. A. Hall, 241; Lapse of time 
in fairyland, W. M. Beauchamp, 243; 
The feast of lanterns and the feast of the 
Star Weaver in Japan, A. Morgan, 244; 
The tale of the wild cat, a child’s game, 
I. C. Craddock, 322; An Ojibwa myth, 
the monster in the tree, H. I. Smith, 324; 
Games of children in Lancaster, Mass., 
Mrs. A. M. L. Clark, 325; Corn-planting 
rhyme, S. F. Sprague, 326. 

Notes on Publications Received, 333. 
Nuttall, Z., Ancient Mexican Superstitions ; 

Mistakes regarding Aztec physique, 
265; accusation of barbarity false, 266; 
laudatory notice of Duran, 267; piety of 
priests, asceticism, 278 ; superstitions con- 
cerning new fire in new house, offerings 
to sun, 270; offerings at hearth, eating 
earth in honor of gods, respect for maize, 
against burning corn-cobs before new- 
born babes, 271; against eating green 
corn at night, regarding the doubling of 
tortillas, sparks flying from fire, tamales 
clinging to pot, boy eating from family 
pot, 272; against eating while standing, 
younger children eating before elder, eat- 
ing before infants without feeding them, 
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leaning against door-posts, licking grind- 
stone, beliefs relating to grind-stone, 273 ; 
connection of pestle and rats, against eat- 
ing food gnawed by rats, throwing milk- 
teeth into rat-holes, nail-parings offered 
to Ahuizotl, precautions against arrested 
growth, against stepping over children, 
observance on behalf of sick children, 
anxiety about visiting woman newly de- 
livered, fire kept up after childbirth, 275; 
days on which souls return to earth, cere- 
monies on such days, superstitions relat- 
ing to twins, 276; to immoral persons, to 
turkeys, 277; protection from sorcerers 
by water-bowl and knife, by drawing cir- 
cles, against hailstorms and earthquakes, 
277; pregnant women forbidden to be- 
hold eclipse, other taboos, 278; dreams 
and visions, 278; means to secure luck, 
279; members of women dead in child- 
birth used as talismans, 279; serpent- 
image used by sorcerer-thieves, 280; 
harmless character of Aztec superstitions, 
281. 


Paraphernalia and implements of worship: 

Ashes, 277; dolls or figurines, 192; 
idols, 191; meal, sacred, 196; new fire, 
195; plume-sticks, 197; shrines or cairns, 
195; water, in lustration, 277. 

Patterson, G., Notes on the Dialect of the 
People of Newfoundland, III. : 

Babbage, Bawn, Behavior, Bever, 203; 
Binnacy or Billacy, Boide, Bogei, Busk, 
Chitterlings, Cob or Cob-wall, Crop, Dill, 
204; Driet or Dryth, Drunged, Farl or 
Varl, Fig, Fong, Foreright, Frumitty, 
Gladger or Gladyer, 205; Glitter, Idle, 
Junket, Keecorn, Lad’s Love, Lean upon, 
Lume, Lych, 206; Mausey, Maze, Mazed, 
Midered or Moidered, Moldow or Mol- 
down, 207; Mouth speech, Overlook, 
Pixy, Say, Scrunchings, Scunner, 208; 
Scully, Shem, Shim, Shippen or Shippon, 
Skad, 209; Slub, Smatchy, Snowchy, 
Soddy, Spudgel, Sprack, Sprag, Squat, 
210; Squoiled, Stog and Stogging, Su- 
ant, Switchel, 211; Tole or Toll, Tommy 
noggin, Yardel, Youngster, 212; words, 
phrases, 213. 

Patterson, G., Folk-Lore in Newfoundland, 
214. 
Plants, in folk-lore and myth : 

Bean, 177; cedar, 102; corn, 94, 172, 
198, 271; peach, 283; pumpkin, 177, 292; 
tobacco, 173. 
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Religion : 
Iroquois, 169; Koreshanity, 159; Tu- 
sayan, 187. 
Rhymes and songs, 109, 116, 181, 202, 216. 


Seklemian, A. G., The Wicked Stepmother, 
An Armenian Folk-Tale: 

Orphan boy hunts in Black Mountains, 
kills giant, wins bride, 135; returns to 
seek stepmother, 136; is sent on danger- 
ous expeditions, 137; protected by pet 
lions, 139; is killed by stepmother and 
brought to life, 140; stepmother burned, 
I4I. 

Smith, Anna T., Some Nursery Rhymes 
from Korea: 

Korean rhymes, 181 ; Tamil song, 183; 
Korean song of the moon, 183 ; melodies, 
184; prayer for good people not to grow 
old, 185. 

Spirits and ghosts, 24, 31, 33, 240, 278. 
Superstitions : 

Crossed feathers, 76; Canadian, 76, 
77; Mexican, relating to maternity, 108 ; 
Newfoundland, 214; ancient Mexican, 
275, 278. 


Tales and Legends, 35, 80, 117, 135, 217, 
240, 282, 299. 
Talismans, 278, 279, 280. 


Visions of Heaven and Hell, 178. 


Whitney, A. W., “ De Los’ Ell an’ Yard:” 
Negro expression for the sword and 
belt of Orion, 293; conservatism of the 
American negro, 293; explanation as 
Freya’s distaff, 294; folk-lore of Orion, 
284; English mention of “ell and yard,” 
297; in New England lore, 298; why 
spoken of as lost, 298. 

Willoughby, C. C., An Analysis of the De- 
corations upon Pottery from the Missis- 
sippi Valley : 

Decorative motives symbolic, illus- 
trated, 9; sun-symbols, four winds, hori- 
zon, cosmic symbol, 10; triskele, cloud 
symbol, 11; Ashe’s account of sun-wor- 
ship in Arkansas, 12; vases decorated 
with sun symbols, 13; with sun and four 
directions combined, 14, 15; with com- 
plex designs, 16; terraced figures, swas- 
tika, 17; joined swastikas, 18; designs 
derived from swastika, 19, with triskele 
and looped band, 20. 
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